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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


[1] Geo M Humpnurey, Sec’y of 
Treasury: “We must spend what- 
ever is needed for our security, but 
our defense should be measured 
not by its cost, but by its wisdom.” 

[2] HERBERT HOOVER: “A new 
Beatitude might well read, Blessed 
are the young, for they shall in- 
herit the nat’l debt.”. [3] Sen 
Jos R McCartHy (R-Wis): “It is 
ten times worse to steal a man’s 
reputation than it is to steal mon- 
ey.”. . . [4] BILLY GRAHAM, evan- 
gelist, after a greeting by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, in 
London: “I felt as if I were shak- 
ing hands with Mr History.”. 
[5] STEPHEN A MITCHELL, Demo- 
cratic Nat’l Chmn, on current state 
of gov't: “When senators and con- 
gressmen give orders to each dep’t, 
and when Gov’t officials obey 
these legislators rather than their 
constitutional superiors, we have 
something close to anarchy.”. P 
[6] Sen W Stuart SYMINGTON (D- 
Mo) on Army-McCarthy hearings: 
“I feel like the fat lady when the 


Quote of the Week 


PauL G HOFFMAN, chmn of bd, 
Studebaker Corp’n: “The tragedy 
of America today is that too many 
good people are fighting other 
good people about extraneous is- 
sues.” 
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circus tent fell down. She said she 
was up to her neck in midgets. I 
am up to my neck in legal ques- 
tions.”. . . [7] Rep W_ STERLING 
CoLeE (R-NY) chmn Joint Atomic 
Energy Comm: “The hydrogen 
bomb is here to stay, but I some- 
times wonder whether the human 
race is.”. [8] Mrs VERA GREEN, 
businesswoman: “We women are 
not out to knock men off their 
perch. We merely want to sit be- 
side them.”. . . [9] Harotp TaL.sor, 
Sec’y of Air Force: “In the quality 
of our equipment, we cannot af- 
ford to lag behind the enemy. 
There is no 2nd place in a 2- 
horse race.” 
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It is that Southern 
children now just entering high 
school will not experience the con- 
sequences of racial integration be- 
fore their graduation. In other 
words, it will be at least that long, 
in our opinion, before sundry com- 
plications are resolved and the 
plan actually becomes operative. 


probable 


That segregation will continue to 
function for the foreseeable future 
in the deep South looms as a dis- 
tinct possibility. There is little 
open talk on the subject, but the 
country generally underestimates 
the strength of Southern determi- 
nation to circumvent the Supreme 
Ct decision. The verdict came as 
no surprise, and Southern leaders 
have long prepared for such a con- 
tingency. In the opinion of a num- 
ber of Constitutional lawyers, in- 
dividual Southern states may, at 
their option, abolish the public 
system, substituting some 


school 
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form of private instruction for the 
two races. Such states would be 
deprived of fed’l-assistance funds; 
but on the other hand they would 
face no compulsion to provide 
equal facilities for Negroes. Their 
disposition doubtless would be to 
do as well as possible for them 
within financial limits. 

It is conceivable that if this im- 
passe occurs the Negro race, as a 
whole, may find itself more disad- 
vantaged than at any time for a 
generation. Racial conflicts may 
again be fanned to flame. 

Washington, D C, is a_ special 
situation. There the Commissioners 
are in control and will promptly 
carry out the Court’s decrees “as 
an example to the nation.” Wash- 
ington has a higher percentage of 
Negroes than any other city north 
of the Mason-Dixon line (white 
and colored school children run 
about 50-50). 

Since the decision to end segre- 
gation came in Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministration, and with his blessing 
(tho the Court is predominately 
Democratic), Republicans will gain 
politically in Northern cities where 
the Negro vote may be a deter- 
mining factor. 
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“He who never quotes, 


l] 
is never —, 





AGE—Youth—1 

When the young complain to 
you about the old and the old 
complain to you about the young 
~you’re middle aged.—Bakers Re- 
view. 


AGGRESSION—2 

Every fight starts long before 
the first blow is struck.—DOROTHY 
CANFIELD FISHER, New Outlook. 


AMERICA—Future—3 


It is our strength in support of 
the freedom our forefathers loved 
which has saved mankind from 


subjection to totalitarian power... 
It is for us to prove that neither 
Communism nor McCarthyism is 
the end of the American dream. 
NorMAN THOMAS, The Test of 
Freedom (Norton). 


ATOMIC AGE—4 


If atomic warfare is ever allowed 
to occur, possession of a _ white 
skin or a European ancestry will 


be about as useful for the purposes 
of protection as a straw hat. For 
what it may be worth, one can 
console oneself with the thought 
that the atomic age has at last 
made us brothers. There are no 
master races left — white, brown, 
black or yellow, we are all poten- 
tial casualties—Twentieth Century, 
London. 


BIBLE—5 

The Family Bible can be passed 
from generation to generation be- 
cause it gets so little wear— 
Banking. 


BROTHERHOOD—6 

The answer to the question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” must 
always be “No—! I am my broth- 
er’s brother.’"—Dr PavuL KLAPPER, 
Pres, Queens College, quoted by 
Davip Guy Powers, Live a New 
Life (Doubleday). 


CHRISTIANITY—7 


A little girl, taken to church 
regularly by her parents, was 


asked what a saint was. Knowing 


about them principally from the 
stained-glass windows of her 
church, the child repl’d: “A saint 


is somebody that the light shines 
thru.”—Industrial Press Serivce. 


COMMUNISM—8 

The number of active Communist 
Party mbrs has gone down in some 
countries. In Belgium the party 
mbrship has decreased from 101,500 
in ’45 to 12,500 in '53; in Greece 
from 49,000 in ’46 to 35,000 in ’53, 
and in Switzerland from 13,500 in 
46 to 11,500 in ’53. 

However, this does not mean that 
those who vote communist are any 
fewer.—Chicago Daily News Wire 
Service. 


CONTROVERS Y—9 

The univ’s must not become 
monasteries, in which men are 
trained to exclude themselves from 
participation in the right guidance 
of public opinion—Jas B ANGELL, 
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This is the story of a gag that 
got out of hand: Purely as a joke, 
some wag observed that the Demo- 
cratic Nat’ Committee would 
sponsor the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings on the DuMont tv network as 
a “public service.” The rumor 
spread widely thru Washington, 
Many persons accepting it as fac- 
tual. 


“ ” 


A gag around the Capitol is 
about the fellow named Riley who 
enlisted in the Army so he could 
live the life of Schine. While 
most of the talk one hears these 
days seems to be “anti” it should 
be noted that Sen McCarthy has 
ardent supporters. Showing up in 
town are buttons (red, white and 
blue) proclaiming, “I’m for McCar- 
thy.” Also match folders, “I’m for 
McCarthy and his methods.” 


When Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
learned a nat”’l magazine had run 
her picture standing beside a bust 
of her father, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and had commented that she, now 
60, was beginning to resemble him, 
she phoned the editor in N Y: “I 
have nothing to say to you about 
the allegation that I look like a 
square-jawed old man with a large 
mustache. But I do think that in 
these days of doctored photo- 
graphs, you owe me an apology for 
cropping 10 yrs off my life. I, sir, 
am 70!” 
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DICTATORSHIP—10 

Coexistence with a swollen dic- 
tatorship like the Soviet Union is 
possible only on the basis of equal 
or superior strength, military, eco- 


nomic, diplomatic, moral. — Wm 
HENRY CHAMBERLIN, Beyond Con- 
tainment (Regnery). 


EDUCATION—I11 

One fifth of all American youth 
go to college today, proportionately 
about five times as many as in 


England, six to seven times as 
many as in Germany, and ten 
times as many as in France.— 


LAWRENCE GALTON, American Mag. 

All education does today is de- 
velop the memory at the expense 
of the imagination—OwENn JoHN- 
son, High Points. 


FAMILY LIFE—12 

A father of five was asked why 
he had so many children. “Be- 
cause,” he said, “we never wanted 
the youngest one to be spoiled!”— 
Pipe Dreams, hm, Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Co. 


FOREIGN AID—13 

It isn’t always clear what our 
role in the internat’l picture is, 
but the part being played by our 
“roll” is pretty obvious.—American 
Observer. 


GIFTS—Giving—14 

Sometimes a man works all his 
life, grows old and never gets the 
things he planned to get, and nev- 
er knows the reason why. Yet the 
reasons are simple. Too often he 
thinks only in terms of getting. 
Too often he only takes; he sel- 
dom gives. This is a life of giving 
and getting, but the element of 
giving comes first—R & R Mag, 
hm, Insurance Research & Review 
Service. 








In magazine circles it is no se- 
cret that the Fawcett empire is 
having trouble. Executives not long 
ago took a 10% pay cut. This was 
followed by suspension of Today’s 
Woman. Fortnight ago came word 
that Ken W Purdy, executive edi- 
tor of True, the big magazine for 
men, had deserted to Argosy, an 
arch rival, taking 2 key editors 
with him. So many rumors have 
been making the rounds that Rog- 
er Fawcett, gen’l mgr of the firm, 
recently gathered 10 of the most 
persistent—ranging from the im- 
minent bankruptcy of the empire 
to the probable retirement of the 
Fawcett family from the magazine 
field. These he listed in detail, 
with a flat denial of the whole 
caboodle. 


Editor & Publisher, in its issue 
of 5-8-’54, gives the college press 
a good going over. “They are ju- 
venile delinquents in the family of 
the American press,” says. this 
recognized trade jnl. “As a group 
they are badly written, poorly il- 
lustrated, technically sloppy com- 
pilations of sloppy stories, smutty 
stories and banality. . . Their lack 
of imagination is equalled by their 
lack of originality. Perhaps no col- 
lege product so badly represents 
higher education.” We await (and 
shall be glad to print) a response 
from the defense. 


The subject of prison reform is 
much in the public prints these 
days. May issue of Annals of the 


CHARLOTTE MONTGOMERY, in 
the current Tide, tells of a 
nat’l women’s. organization 


that has lately adopted a by- 
law requiring an annual audit 
of accounts. A stipulation pro- 
vides that “the treasurer’s hus- 
band shall not be a mbr of the 
auditing committee.” 


9 





American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences is given over 
entirely to this theme. Numerous 
articles may be readily understood 
by laymen, and offer considerable 
food for thought. 


We renounce most of the “don’t 
worry” counselors with the asser- 
tion that their advice is completely 
unrealistic. But Dr Rob’t Tyson, 
in Your Life (May) has a sounder 
approach. “You can’t avoid worry- 
ing,” says this prominent Ph D, 
“but you can prevent worry from 
weighing you down.” Gives you 10 
points to ponder. 


Just 25 yrs ago Ralph Robey, 
then a lecturer on banking at Co- 
lumbia Univ, predicted imminent 
collapse of the then-roaring stock 
mkt. Now he has taken another 
look. In Reader’s Digest (May) he 
records his confidence in the 
country’s sound economic struc- 
ture; expresses a belief that we 
can look confidently to the future. 
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Father 


A father is a thing that is 
forced to endure childbirth 
without an anesthetic. 

A father is a thing that 
growls when it feels good and 
laughs loud when he’s scared. 

A father never feels worthy 
of the worship in a child’s 
eyes. He’s never quite the hero 
his daughter thinks, never 
quite the man his son believes 
him to be, and this worries 
him, sometimes. So he works 
too hard to try and smooth the 
rough places for those of his 
own who will follow him. 

A father is a thing that gets 
very angry when the first 
school grades aren’t as good 
as he thinks they should be. 
He scolds his son, tho he 
knows it’s the teacher’s fault. 

Fathers are what give 
daughters away to other men 
who aren’t nearly good enough, 
so they can have grandchildren 


who are smarter than any- 
body’s. 
Fathers make bets with in- 


surance companies about who 
will live the longest. One day 
they lose and the bet’s paid 
off to the part of them they 
leave behind. 


I don’t know where father 
goes when he dies. But I’ve an 
idea after a good rest, wher- 


ever it is, he won't just sit on 
a cloud and wait for the girl 
he’s loved and the children she 
bore. He'll be busy there, too, 
repairing the stairs, oiling the 


gate, improving the streets, 
smoothing the way. — Pav. 
HARVEY. 15 
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HOME—Life—16 

It was brought out at a recent 
Northwestern Univ psychology 
class that during an average 
housewife’s lifetime she performs 
these tasks: Cooks 35,000 meals, 
makes from 10,000 to 40,000 beds, 
vacuums a rug a mile long and a 
tenth of a mile wide and cleans 
7,000 plumbing fixtures. If you 
don’t believe that, just try to fi- 
gure it out for yourself.—MICKEY 
McCarty, Indianapolis News. 


IDEAS—17 


Sometimes the looser the ideas, 
the tighter people hang on to 
them.—Seng Fellowship News, hm, 
Seng Co. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—18 

The plain and challenging fact 
of interdependence on a shrinking 
globe makes solitary progress al- 
most as difficult and unrewarding 
as solitary confinement. — LESTER 
Pearson, New Outlook. 


KNOWLEDGE—19 

The great conspiracy of our time 
is that nobody shall be forced, 
shall even be permitted to learn 
the truth about anything, or the 
beauty or value of anything, at 
first hand. — LovutIs KRONENBERGER, 
Company Manners (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill). 


LANGUAGE—20 


A father grew bored reading the 
same book to his little boy each 
night and tried a different vol- 
ume. The child objected: “What 
did you bring that book I don’t 
want to be read to out of up for?” 
—CHARLTON LaIRD, The Miracle of 
Language (World). 














Well, there is going to be an- 
other book on Sen McCarthy—in- 
deed we fear there may be a lot 
more of them, if the _ publicity- 
spawning sessions continue until 
the frost is on the pumpkin. 
Anyhow, this new one is to be 
called McCarthyism — the Grass 
Roots Speak Out. It is by Leroy 
Gore, the Sauk City, Wis, editor 
who launched the “Joe Must Go” 
campaign. This background will 
give you some notion of the con- 
tent. In a sense, an answer to Mc- 
Carthy and His Enemies, a recent 
book presenting the Senator in a 
more favorable light. 


John Hatfield, talking at a re- 
cent dinner of the London Book- 
sellers Ass’n, pointed out that to- 
day the author’s royal road to 
fame is by way of television, and 
the comic strips. “Even the clas- 
sics, like Sherlock Holmes are 
coming out in strips. I wonder,” 
he concluded, “how long it will be 
before we open our Daily Mirror 
to follow the fortunes of Macbeth, 
Super Scot!” 


Jessamyn West, whose Cress De- 
lahanty is currently garnering 
loads of laurels, is not, according 
to Bernardine Kielty, in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News, known 
in her home town as a novelist. 
She is the wife of the sup’t of 
schools in Napa County, Calif. “Is 
it so,” she was recently asked, 
“that you are an author in your 
own right?” 


No people are greater than 
the information contained in 
their books. — LEONARD CLARK, 
The Rivers Ran East (Funk & 
Waegnalls). 





29 

A Tennessee bookseller, in a let- 
ter currently printed in Publishers’ 
Wkly, complains with sound rea- 
son that in the recent televising 
of Academy Awards none of the 
half-dozen or more who lauded 
the production of From Here to 
Eternity got around to mention a 
guy named Jas Jones who wrote 
the book! Writing in May 
Harper’s Gilbert Highet comments 
favorably upon the fact that 
amongst current Penguin books 
“not one ... has a cover which 
emphasizes the fact that human 
beings are mammals.” 


When we lst heard that a 90- 
yr-old preacher (Wm J Hyde) had 
written his life story, dating back 
to the pioneer circuit-riding era, 
we speculated as to how a man in 
that age bracket would have the 
essential energy for such an un- 
dertaking. Now we learn that 
modern invention played a signifi- 
cant role. Egged on by his grand- 
children, Brother Hyde made a 
series of tape recordings. From 
these the book, Dig or Die, Broth- 
er Hyde was built. Published by 
Harper last month. 
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Teddy Swings 
the Big Stick 


50 yrs ago 
nostalgic 
when our 
simple 


An occurrence of 
(June 22, 1904) brings 
reflection upon a day 
internat’l relations were 
and direct. 


In the spring of ‘04 a Berber 
brigand, Ahmed Raisuli by name, 
had been having something of a 
field day, with the presumed con- 
nivance of high-placed Morocco 
gov't officials, capturing stray pil- 
grims and holding them for ran- 
som. He had just collected hand- 
somely for the ret’n of Walter 
Harris, Tangier correspondent for 
London Times, when word came 
that he was holding Ion Perdicar- 
is, an American newspaperman. 


Theodore Roosevelt, serving the 
unexpired term of President Wm 
McKinley, was at the Republican 
Nat'l Convention at Chicago, seek- 
ing nomination in his own right, 
when Sec’y of State John Hay 
brought him the dispatch. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, the 
President borrowed a pencil, scrib- 
bled a single sentence and directed 
the Secretary to cable this mes- 
sage to the U S consul in Moroc- 
co. Within 3 days Perdicaris was 
released. 

The message read: 
alive or 


“We want Perdicaris 


Raisuli dead.” 
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OBSTACLES—21 

An elderly woman, watching a 
tennis game, saw how often the 
ball hit the net. Exasperated, she 
declared, “Why don’t they take 
down the net?” 

Some folks cannot comprehend 
the value of obstacles or opposi- 
tion. They never realize the satis- 
faction and exhilaration experi- 
enced by those winning against 
odds.—Capitol Life Contact. 


ORGANIZATION—22 

The three great bulwarks of re- 
action in America today are or- 
ganized religion, organized labor 
and organized farmers—BENs C 
MarsuH, Lobbyist for the People: A 
Record of Fifty Yrs (Public Af- 
fairs Press). 


POISE—23 
Poise is the ability to be ill at 
ease naturally—Nat’l Safety News 


PRAYER—24 

Prayer isn’t a trick to change 
the mind of God, but a way to 
adjust ourselves to the mind of 
God.—Rev Wm B Ayers, Union 
Congregational Church, Wollaston, 
Mass. 


PRODUCTION—25 

Slowly the truth is being recog- 
nized that a higher standard of 
living can be achieved in this 
country only thru more production 
per man, whether on the farm, in 
the factory, or in any productive 
capacity—J K Srern, Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


PROSPERITY—26 

Prosperity? We Americans are 
the few people in the world who 
have to ask “How can I reduce?” 
and “Where can I park?”—BurTon 
Hits, Better Homes & Gardens. 
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Nat’l Swim for Health Wk 


Nat'l Bow Tie Wk 


“June 20—Father’s Day. . . New 


England almost went to war 
against New York 300 yrs ago to- 
day. Recruits were leaving Boston, 
to march against what was then 
New Amsterdam, when word came 
of peace between England and 
Holland. . . 165th anniv (1789) of 
the “tennis court oath” (French 
Nat’l Assembly, banned from their 
hall by king and nobles, adjourned 
to a tennis court, swore never to 
disband until France was granted 
a constitution. Prelude to French 
Revolution). . . Territorial gov’t of 
District of Columbia abolished 80 
yrs ago (1874). District is now 
governed by Congress thru 3 com- 
missioners app’ted by President. 


June 21—Summer Solstice (yr’s 
longest day, shortest night). 
Democratic Nat’l Convention 60 
yrs ago (1894) adopted Bryan’s 
free-coinage plank on basis of 
“16-to-1”. 


June 22—145th anniv (1809) 
founding of Catholic Sisters of 
Charity by Elizabeth Ann Seton, 
Emmilsburg, Md. From this order 
grew present system of Catholic 
parochial schools. Osteopathy 
founded 80 yrs ago (1874) by Dr 
Andrew Taylor Still, Kansas phy- 
sician. . . 10th anniv (1944) pass- 
age of Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (“GI Bill of Rights”) giving 
vet’s wide educational advantages. 


Week of 


June 20-26 
x 
June 24—Midsummer Eve. . . St 


John’s Day. On an earlier St 
John’s Day, 670 yrs ago (1284) so 
legend has it, the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin (Westphalia) piped chil- 
dren of the town into nearby Kop- 
pelberg Mtn, in revenge for not 
being paid for charming the town’s 
rats into the river. Rob’t Brown- 
ing related the legend in a charm- 
ing poem for children. (The term 
“pied” is a reference to the piper’s 
2-toned costume. Origin: contrast- 
ing plumage of a bird called the 
pie, more commonly, magpie). 
640th anniv (1314) battle of Ban- 
nockburn, which secured independ- 
ence of Scotland (see Rob’t Burns’ 
Bruce to His Men at Bannock- 
burn). 


June 25—John Tyler, 10th Presi- 
dent of the U S, married in N Y 
City 110 yrs ago (1844). He was 
lst U S President to be married 
while in office. 20 yrs ago 
(1934) Fed’l Deposit Insurance Co 
mailed checks to depositors in the 
bankrupt Fond du Lac State Bank, 
E Peoria, Ill—and folks breathed 
easier. This Gov’t insurance of 
bank deposits really worked! 


June 26—Those early colonizers 
didn’t lose much time getting down 
to the important business of gam- 
bling. 1st lottery in U S was or- 
ganized in Virginia 340 yrs ago 
(1614). . . Illustrated Daily News 
began publication in N Y C 40 yrs 
ago today—our lst illustrated tab- 
loid newspaper. 
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A nostalgic wk in the world of 
transportation 


San Francisco has at long last 
retired its historic Hyde Street 
cable cars. It was an economy 
move. The cumbrous contraptions, 
plowing laborously up the city’s 
steep grades, no longer paid their 
kilowatt-keep. For at least a dec- 
ade they have been kept in service 
largely as a concession to the 
tourist trade. In a final gesture of 
protest, irate citizens stormed the 
car barn with rising shouts of 
“Lynch the Mayor!” A_ sizeable 
truck was required to break thru 
the diehards and get the last car 
in to the barn. There is some talk 
that they will presently be dis- 
mantled and fragments sold by an 
enterprising city administration to 
questing souvenir-hunters. 


Other cities had street-car serv- 
ice well ahead of San Francisco, 
but she boasts the oldest municp- 
pally-owned transit system in 
America. It dates from 1912. 


In Chicago, 110 fans went trol- 
ley-riding in a final affectionate 
tribute to the city’s 47-yr-old “red 
rattlers.” The aged vehicles are 
being retired from service at the 
end of this month. 


Horse-drawn street-cars made 


their initial appearance in New 
York City in 1832. But the Ist 
electrically-powered cars did not 


come along until more than 50 yrs 
later. They were lst introduced in 
Baltimore in the year 1885. 
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RECREATION—21 

A child who grows up without 
play, in all its manifold and cre- 
ative aspects, is as a ship without 
a rudder or a house without foun- 
dations. — Susan LEE, Editorial, 
Recreation. 


RELAXATION—28 

Some relaxation is necessary to 
people of every degree: the head 
that thinks and the hand that la- 
bors must have some little time to 
recruit their diminished powers.— 
BERNARD GILPIN, Forbes. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—29 

It is a principle of law well es- 
tablished that an automobile is 
not inherently a dangerous instru- 
mentality. It is not the ferocity of 
autos that is to be feared, but the 
ferocity of those who drive them 
—Superior Ct of New Jersey. 


“ ” 


On a highway, there is no fool 
like an oiled fool—Banking. 


SECURITY—30 

The U S cannot be secure until 
other peoples achieve democratic 
gov’ts and economic stability thru 
pioneering efforts of their own in 
agriculture and industry. — Frank 
B Linpsay, “A Viewpoint on Social 
Studies in High Schools,” Calif 
Jnl of Secondary Education, 5-'54 


“ ” 


Give up security as an ideal 
Anyone who promises it is mis- 
branding his political, social or 


economic goods. If you insist on 
being cheated, buy gold bricks or 
perpetual motion machines. It is 
now clear that if you live at all, 
you will live dangerously. — Dr 
HENRY M WRIsTON, pres, Brown 
Univ. 











SPEECH--Speaking—31 

Words come easily indeed, and 
seem such small things; but they 
are terrible powers, strong enough 
to wreck the work and ruin lives. 
Is there then, anything of which 
we should be more careful than 
the living messengers called 
words? In them is a force a mil- 
lion times more dreadful than that 
in the atom, for atomic force can 
destroy only matter, while words 
can disintegrate spirit—Kay ARN- 
OLL, “Old Proverbs for New Days,” 
New Outlook, 2-’54. 


“ ” 


A speech that’s full of sparkling 
wit will keep its hearers grinning, 
provided that the end of it is close 
to the beginning!—Sunshine Mag. 


TENSION—32 

Dr Margaret Mead, distinguished 
anthropologist and author, made a 
very interesting observation in an 
address not long ago. She pointed 
out that for a long time it was 
the universal custom to say on 
parting: “Good-bye,” which is a 
shortened form of “God be with 
you.” Today it is quite common in- 
stead to say: “Take it easy.”—HaL- 
FORD & Ros’t Luccock, Pulpit Di- 
gest. 


VALUES—33 

Spires outlast spears; 
more lasting than armament; 
freedom, truth, love are invincible. 
They belong to the stuff of etern- 
ity—Dr Jos R S1zoo, Independent 
Woman. 


altars are 


VIEWPOINT—34 

You can have the guy who’s al- 
ways searching for the bright side: 
I'll take the one who’s in there 
polishing up the dull—Don Mar- 
SHALL, Partners. 





Announcement that Time, Inc 
will discontinue The March of 
Time, hailed 20 yrs ago as a “new 
kind of pictorial journalism,” 
brings up question of what is to 
become of 15 million ft of film in 


Time library, perhaps our most 
valuable contemporary historical 
record. 


One gold mine for the deficit- 
ridden Post Office Dep’t is stamp 
collectors. A rep’t shows the Dep’t 
made $434,712.45 on sales of Ist- 
day covers of the 13 commemora- 
tive stamps issued in ’53. This is 
one of the few postal areas where 
there was any profit. 

A new “personal strike-cost com- 
puter” has been announced. With 
this aid a striker can tell just how 
much he’s losing, even if he does- 
n’t always know why. Example: If 
an $82-a-wk worker went on strike 
for 20 wks and ret’d to the job 
with a 10 cts-an-hr increase, it 
would take him 7 yrs and 51 wks 
to get back the lost pay! 

Timely bulletin to Father of the 
Bride: You can now get an insur- 


ance policy reimbursing you for 
financial loss if rain spoils your 
daughter’s garden wedding. (But 


you'll have to take the rap if a 
guest brings joint suit against you 
and Sol for sunstroke!). Nat’! 
Lumber Mfrs Ass’n warns the 
home handy man not to overdo. 
There is, they point out, such a 
thing as painting your house too 
often. One coat every 4 yrs may 
give adequate protection; even bet- 
ter: a 2-coat job every 6 yrs. 
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Mrs White was taken suddenly 
ill in the night, and the new doc- 
tor was called because he was the 
quickest available. 

After a look at the patient, the 
doctor stepped outside the _ sick 
room to ask Mr White for a cork- 
screw. Given the tool, he disap- 
peared but several min’s later was 
back, demanding a pr of pliers. 

Again he disappeared into the 
room of the moaning patient, only 
to call out again, “A chisel and a 
mallet, quickly.” 

White could stand it no longer: 
“What ails her, Doc, for gosh 
sakes?” 

“Don’t know yet,” was the re- 
ply. “Can’t get my instrument bag 
open.”—School Activities. a 


Dr Kenneth McFarland, educa- 
tional consultant to Gen’l Motors, 
tells about a tramp who found a 
place to sleep on the 18th green of 
exclusive Burning Tree Club 
(where Ike golfs). 


Presently a man approached and 


gave the sleeping figure a _ re- 
sounding kick. “You can’t sleep 
here,” he admonished. “Get out 


right away!” 

The tramp roused himself and 
asked who the obstreperous indi- 
vidual might be. “I’m the mana- 
ger,” was the irate reply. 

“Well,” concluded the bum, “this 
is no way to get new mbrs!”— 
Quote Washington Bureau. b 


Page 12 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
B L BuscH 
To prepare the 3rd _ grade 
for a trip to some nearby Cali- 
fornia missions, Miss Sheldon 
was describing the outstanding 
features of Spanish design. 


Puzzled little faces reflected 


unanswered questions, so she 
asked the youngsters, “Who 
can tell us what a patio is?” 


Tommy, age 8, finally volun- 


teered: “I’m not sure, but I 
think it’s Spanish for bath- 
room!” 
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A man motoring thru a rural 
village stopped at a country store 
for cigarettes. On the wall was a 
sign: “This store will be closed 
Aug 23 on acc’t of the weather.” 
As it was only Aug 15 the man 
asked the proprietor how he could 
know what the weather would be 
so far in advance. “Well,” said the 
proprietor, “if she rains light, I’m 
going fishing. If she rains heavy, 
I’m going to stay home and work 
on my tackle.” 

“But how do you know it’s go- 
ing to rain?” asked the man. 

“Don’t care if it rains or not,” 
explained the proprietor, “if it’s 
sunny I'll go fishing or work on 
my tackle anyway. All depends on 
the weather.”—IJndiana Conserva- 
tion. c 





A man had been slightly bitten 
by the political bug, but before he 
announced his intentions he de- 
cided to talk it over with his wife. 
She slapped an immediate veto on 
the idea. 

“T heard all about you from my 
folks before I married you, and I 
don’t want to have to hear all 
that stuff about you again,” she 
flatly declared. — Sparta (Wis) 
Herald. d 


Mrs Busybody was pumping the 
local doctor about the demise of 
the town’s richest man. “You knew 


him well,” she cooed. “How much 
wealth did he leave?” 
With a tip of his hat, the old 


doctor replied, “All of it, madam, 
all of it.’"—Capper’s Wkly. e 


“ ” 


Strolling around a mental home, 


a visitor asked the inmate his 
name. 
“George Washington,” was the 
reply. 


“But I seem to remember the 
last time I was here you were 
Abraham Lincoln,” the visitor said. 

“That,” explained the man, “was 


by my lst wife.".—Automotive 
Dealer News. f 
“I’m sorry, sir,” said the tele- 


phone operator, “but that number 
has been taken out.” 

“Oh, is that so?” came the man’s 
voice indignantly. “Well, can you 
give me any information as to just 
who has taken her out?”’—Pacific 
Oil-Motive Mag. g 


a 


Cong, 


A citizen is a man who wants 
better roads, better schools, better 
public officers and lower tazres.— 
Banking. 


“ ” 


Conference: The confusion of 
the loudest talking guy multiplied 
by the number present.—Phoenix 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


“ ” 


A peeping tom is a wolf gone 
window shopping. — Automotive 
Dealer News. 


“ ” 


Rubbing elbows with a man will 
reveal things about him you never 
before realized. The same thing is 
true of rubbing fenders.—Arcadia 
(Wis) News-Leader. 


Letting the grass grow under 
your feet just means mower trou- 
ble.—Friendly Thoughts. 


“ ” 


An optimist is a lady church- 
goer who starts putting on her 
shoes when the preacher says, 
“And now in conclusion .. .”— 
KENNETH MCFARLAND, SAE Jnl. 


Politician: Man who makes life 
a bed of ruses—N Dakota Waho- 
Siyapi. 

Communism: Give and take 
without the give—Phoenix Flame, 
hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 
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The customer settled himself and 
let the barber put the _ towel 
around him. Then he told the bar- 
ber, “Before we start, I know the 
weather’s awful. I don’t care who 
wins the next big fight, and I 
don’t bet on the horse races. I 
know I’m getting thin on top, but 
I don’t mind. Now get on with it!” 

“Well, sir, if you don’t mind,” 
said the barber, “I'll be able to 
concentrate better if you don't 
talk so much.”—Link. h 


“ ” 


A 4-yr-old greeted his father 
with the exciting news, “Today I 
saw a snake and I ran like hell.” 

His father chided him. “You 
mean that you ran like ‘heck’.” 


“Oh, no,” said the boy. “I ran a 
lot faster than that.” — Jas S 
PooLer, Detroit Free Press. i 

“Two!” shouted the _ pint-sized 
umpire. 

“Two what?” snarled the big 
catcher. 

“Yeah, 2 what?” echoed the 


equally large batter. 

“Too close to tell,” said the um- 
pire—News and Views, hm, Gen’ 
Motors Acceptance Corp’n j 


“ ” 


A physics prof called on one of 
his students to list some charac- 
teristics of heat and cold. 

“Things expand in heat and 
contract in cold,” ans’d the stu- 
dent. 

“Give an example.” 

“In summer,” ans’d the student, 
“the days are long and in winter 
the days are short.” — Successful 
Farming. A 
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A young bride decided to try a 
chicken dinner for her husband. 
She talked lengthily with the 
butcher, who finally backed up his 
guarantee of the chicken’s quality 
with a money-back offer and a 
flowery exposition of its fine 
points. 

“Tl take one then — 
lbs,” the bride agreed. 

“Shall I draw it for you?” asked 
the butcher. 

“No, thank you,” she ans’d 
brightly, “your description of it 
will be quite sufficient.”—-This Wk. 1} 


about 4 





66 
Inflation 

I’m faced with inundation 

By a floodtide of inflation. 


My bank acc’t is going 
In reverse. 
Would that an 

By means of dollar-fission 
Could start a change reac- 
tion— 
In my purse. 
—MIrR1AM S Cox, NEA Jnl. m 


atomician 
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Irene Ryan was asked about her 
long radio career. “Yes,” she said, 


“I’ve been in radio since One 
Man’s Family was just a guy 
standing in front of a drug store 


whistling at girls.’"—ErRsSKINE JOHN- 
son, Photoplay. n 


“ ” 


A tourist in Switzerland was 
taken by a local guide on a moun- 
tain climb. At one point the guide 
disturbed his client by urging: “Be 
careful not to fall here because it 
is very dangerous. But if you do 
fall, remember to look to the right 
—the view is the best for miles 
around.”—Tit-Bits, London. ° 











After a long, boring evening, the 
young man finally succeeded in 
stealing a goodnight kiss from his 
young lady companion. “That’s 
your reward for being a _ gentle- 
man,” the girl murmured. 

“Reward?” scowled the annoyed 
young man. “That’s just work- 
man’s compensation.”—Pacific Oil- 


Motive Mag. p 
An expert on family relations 
tells us that taking our wife out 


to dinner and a night club fre- 
quently is a capital idea. He didn’t 


say where we were going to get 
the capital. — P-K Sideliner, hm, 
Peter Kuntz Co. q 





What’s Cooking? 


Instant Cooking 
Future.—Newspaper 


Predicted 
headline. 


For 


I should be happy looking, 
I should cry out “Hooray!” 
To hear that instant cooking 
Is not so far away. 


I should rejoice, supposing 
There'll be no need to wait, 

With food one moment frozen, 
The next, upon the plate. 


But thinking of aromas 
That reach me from the 
And culinary comas 
With dreams I wouldn’t change, 


range, 


And how I sit and savor, 
My appetite grown vast, 

I ask one little favor: 
Don’t serve it up too fast! 


“One whole and one half ticket, 
please,” said a woman passenger. 

The conductor stared at the boy 
sitting at her side. “You must pay 
full fare for that lad. He must be 
over fourteen.” 

“How can he be fourteen when 
I’ve been married only twelve 
yrs?” the passenger demanded, an- 
grily. 


“Madam,” repl’d the conductor, 
icily, “I’m only here to _ collect 
fares, not confessions.” — Tit-Bits, 
London. r 


“ ” 


The son of the house was gazing 
thru the drawing-room window at 
the rain. Presently he turned to 
his mother. 

“Mummy,” he 
it rain?” 


said, “why does 
“To make things grow,” she re- 
pl’d, “to give us flowers and apples 
and pears—” 
“Then why does it rain on the 
pavement?”—Looker-On (India). s 


“ ” 
“If you can spare me a moment, 


sir,” said the brisk book agent, “I 
wilt show you how to earn twice 


aS much money as you are now 
getting.” 
Slowly the downtrodden house- 


holder shook his head. “’Tain’t no 
use,” he declared. “I’m doin’ that 
already.”—Supervision. t 


“ ” 


On a street corner, one man ex- 
plained to another as they watched 
a couple in rapturous embrace, “It 
was love at Ist sight. I’m waiting 
for a lull to introduce them.”— 
Louisville Courier-Jnl Mag. u 
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RUSSELL N CANSLER, director, 
Gregg Div, Northwestern Univ, 
Chicago, advising secretaries how 
to get ahead in business: “Get 
yourself an imaginary pr of X-ray 
glasses, and take a look at your 
fellow workers.” 1-Q-t 


JOHN M CaAsSERLY, Peoria, Ill, er- 
plaining why he threw a television 
set out the window, following an 
argument with his wife as to what 
program they should view: “I 
wanted to prove I had a few 
rights!” 2-Q-t 


Mews of 


Bicyclists, motorboat drivers and 
other summer sportsmen who 
would like to know where they’ve 
been as well as where they’re go- 
ing can now buy sun glasses with 
rear-view mirrors. 





At each side of glasses’ regular 
frame is a pr of holders, into 
which fit tiny round mirrors. You 
can glance out of corner of your 
eye and see behind you. Mirrors 
can be slipped out of holders, 
leaving conventional sun glasses. 


Mfr, La Bard Rear View Glasses, 
N Y C, concedes widest use so far 
is on beaches, where they excite 
attention and assertedly prove a 
help in fixing ladies’ back hair-dos. 
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(Any woman who can see the back 
of her head in a rear view mirror 
must have an interestingly shaped 
head!) But more important uses 
are in store for glasses: rear view 
vision for motorcycle and motor- 
boat operators, cutting the head 
twisting required of oarsmen and 
helping store detectives keep an 
eye on shoppers while not appear- 
ing to watch them. 


The glasses are now available in 
optical, drug and dep’t stores for 
$7.95 and $10.95, depending on 
quality of lenses, and can be had 
in frames of blond, amber, cherry 
red and metallic blue. Extra mir- 
rors cost 59c a pr. (Wall St Jnl, 
44 Broad St, N Y C). 
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